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The Church of England before the Reformation. By 
Dyson Hague, M.A. With an Introductory Note by H. C. 
Moule. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1897. Pp- x i x 
+ 399. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The Anglican Reformation (Ten Epochs of Church History 
Series). By William Clark, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.S.C. New York: The Christian Literature Co., 
1897. Pp. vi + 482. Cloth, $2. 

In the October, 1897, number of this Journal there appeared a 
review of Wakeman's Introduction to the History of the Church of 
England. That work was written from the point of view of an intel- 
ligent and uncompromising high-church devotee. It is the conviction 
of this thoroughgoing sacerdotalist and sacramentarian that the apos- 
tolic succession of the episcopate, baptismal regeneration, priestly 
absolution, the real presence of our Lord in the eucharist, and the 
eucharistic sacrifice are absolutely essential and vital. Men who deny 
these divine realities are enemies of the Catholic church. Among 
such men must be classed Wiclif, Cranmer, Hooper, Ridley, Latimer, 
Tyndale, Edward VI, Luther, Calvin, Knox, and Zwingli. Among the 
friends of the ecclesiasticism, ceremonialism, and sacramentarianism 
of the mediaeval and Catholic faith are Gardiner, Bonner, Elizabeth, 
Whitgift, Andrewes, Charles I, Laud, and churchmen of their type. 

Dr. Hague's history is written from the point of view of an intel- 
ligent and uncompromising low-church devotee. He attacks every 
fundamental position of historians of the Wakeman school. There is 
a total reversal of 'judgments. High-church angels are low-church 
devils and vice versa. To Wakeman Rome is a true branch of the 
Catholic church ; to Hague she is " corrupt in doctrine and ritual, 
teaching blasphemous fables as truths and deceitful superstitions as 
divine ordinances." Wakeman is in full sympathy with "the religious 
opinions and principles " which were dominant in the Middle Ages ; 
Hague looks upon the mediaeval church as "Romish, Romanized, and 
Roman" — fit only to be condemned and repudiated. Wakeman makes 
it a matter of life and death to maintain the " historical continuity 
theory; " Hague declares it to be a " fond thing vainly invented." 
Only by " special pleading " and an " ignoring of the facts of history " 
can it be held at all, and the man who would wish to hold it "one 
would think had been set on to it by those of the Church of Rome." 
Wakeman insists that there is the sharpest hostility between the " spirit 
of the Catholic church" and the spirit of Protestantism, and that in 
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the Reformation period Catholic theology and practice signally 
triumphed over Lutheran and Calvinistic error ; Hague insists that the 
Anglican Reformation was "definitely Protestant," that the English 
church " experienced a change of principles, practices, and character," 
"a change not of accidents, but of essentials, not of form, but of 
condition," an absolute and radical change of "the essential, the inter- 
nal, the doctrinal, the very principles and the character of the church." 
According to Wakemanthe very heart of Anglicanism, constituting the 
life of its life, is the sacramental power of orders, the real presence, 
the eucharistic sacrifice, and the attendant doctrines ; according to 
Hague these are sham goods out of the pope's shop, and are stamped 
in the doctrinal standards of the Church of England as " fond fables 
and blasphemous deceits." 

Whatever view the outsider may take of the possible or permissible 
interpretation of the formularies of the establishment, it seems evident 
that among Anglicans there is a growing sympathy with high-church 
views, and that these views are drawing Anglo- and Roman Catholics 
into closer fellowship and union. This Romeward trend must be a 
pleasure to Romanists, a horror to Evangelicals, and a sort of joyous 
pain to high-church men. Plain people who do not belong to " the 
church" can congratulate themselves that the destiny of Christ's 
religion is not in the keeping of the Church of England. 

Somewhere between Drs. Wakeman and Hague stands Dr. Clark. 
His work may have been intended as an irenicon. It is not contro- 
versial in spirit. It aims to distribute praise and blame with equity — 
" to state the facts with the greatest possible impartiality." No one can 
doubt Dr. Clark's good intention, and perhaps no one can feel happy 
over the result. Men cannot endure the damning of their favorites 
with faint praise nor the quasi -approval of their enemies with mild 
censure. Clark writes as an Anglican, and so can never treat of Puri- 
tans, Presbyterians, and Independents to the liking of their descend- 
ants. High-church men can find no satisfaction in the way he pulls 
down their idols. Evangelicals cannot help feeling that he has not 
come out for simple truth and righteousness in the blunt and honest 
way that history demands. The mutual friend standing between sworn 
enemies may find himself in unhappy relations with both parties before 
he is through. 

These three works fairly reflect the conflicting sentiments which 
obtain in the Anglican communion. Wakeman loves medisevalism and 
hates Protestantism. Hague loves the religion of the Bible and of the 
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reformers, and hates all Romish drifts in the church of which he is a 
member. Clark is a man of peace, whose loves and hates are less 
intense, and who calls up the great characters in English ecclesiastical 
history to administer to each a mild and measured word of praise or 
blame, or of mixed praise and blame, as the case seems to him to 
require. 

Wakeman, Hague, and Clark begin their histories with the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the British isles. Wakeman carries his 
work down to the present day. Hague proceeds to the end of the 
reign of Henry VIII. Clark writes his last chapter on "The Work of 
the Restoration" in the reign of Charles II. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 



Die Bekehrung Johannes Calvins. Von Lie. A. Lang. Leip- 
zig: A. Deichert'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Georg 
Bohme), 1897. P P- 57» 8vo - M - *-35- 

The monograph before us belongs to the series of "Studien zur 
Geschichte der Theologie und Kirche," appearing under the editorial 
direction of N. Bonwetsch and R. Seeberg. The aim of the author is 
to prepare the way for such an exhibition of the theology of Calvin as 
we already have of the systems of Luther, Melanchthon, and Zwingli. 
The fundamental thoughts of the system must be ascertained before 
the system as a whole can be adequately wrought out. To ascertain 
what is most fundamental and characteristic in Calvin's theology, it is 
necessary to determine what influences led to his conversion. This is 
by no means an easy task. The notices from his own and other 
writings are exceedingly few and inconclusive. The author's first task 
is to subject to a searching criticism the conclusions of earlier writers 
on Calvin's conversion, especially those of Abel Lefranc {La Jeunesse 
de Calvin, Paris, 1888), and H. Lecoultre, "La Conversion de Calvin, 
Etude Morale," published in the Revue de TJieologie et de Philosophic, 
1890. It would require too much space to follow him in his discus- 
sion of the various notices that have been supposed to have a bear- 
ing on Calvin's conversion. Suffice it to say that he attaches little 
importance to any of the supposed data except the discourse delivered 
by his friend Nicholas Cop on the occasion of his installation as rector 
of the University of Paris, November 1, 1533, the authorship of which 
he unhesitatingly ascribes to Calvin. The date of his conversion must 



